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Woman's Value 
in War Time. 


“* Let women work out their own salvation; they have 

. done so during the war. How could we have carried on 

the war without them? Short of actually bearing arms 

in the field, there was hardly a service in apt they had 
enot proved as active and efficient as men. 


H. H. Asquith. 


Mo have capitulated ; practically all work 


is woman’s work to-day. The value of 

woman as a sex. and as a worker has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The artificial 
barriers which have hemmed her in are dropping 
in all directions. Woman has entered many 
spheres hitherto barred to her, and when in, has 
made good her ipating by her own capacity and 
industry. 


’ The Church, Law, and Parliament, still keep 
her at arm’s length, but there are signs of the 
dawn of better days. | Churchmen, politicians, 
and lawyers, are being rapidly converted to the 
entry of women into the inner sanctuary of male 
monopoly. Every day practically sees some 
opponent to women’s suffrage, or women law- 
yers, Or women as ministers, own his conversion 
and welcome women as his equals and as co- 
workers in the work of State and Church. It is 
difficult to please men for in the Women’s So- 
licitors’ Bill, 1917, the Lord Chancellor objected 
to women lawyers, as he maintained :— 
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‘“It was not a profession compatible with the 
work of women as mothers. He regretted that 
there were many women who had not an 
opportunity of marriage in this country. Prob- 
ably in time opportunities would be found for 
them in other parts of the Empire where they 
could become the mothers of mighty nations.’’ 


One is grateful to the kindly impertinence of 
the gentleman who is going to ship us out to the 
Colonies to found new nations. True, woman’s 
value in war time is great! The Earl of Hals- 
bury, however, objected to women lawyers, “not 
because the home was woman’s place, but because ° 
motherhood might interfere with her legal work. 
He tells us, but where he gets his information I, 
know not: ‘‘ That at one time a woman had sat 
on the Woolsack, but that she had to adjourn the 
proceedings and go away in order to become 
the mother of Edward I.”’ 


This is, I believe, historically incorrect, but it 
shows how hard it is to please men. One is 
ill pleased because women lawyers would not be 
mothers, the other equally dissatisfied because 
a woman, while engaged on legal matters, had 
been a mother. 


At one time we heard much about the surplus 
woman, where is she to-day? According to the 
Board of Trade ‘‘ Labour Gazette ’”’ 1,971,900 
women are now directly replacing men, the larg- 
est number being found in the industrial and 
commercial occupations. On the whole the re- 
placement has been the most common in the cases 
of Government establishments, the Civil Service, 
banking, finance and transport. Amongst muni- 
tion. workers many women are employed upon 
the making of aeroplanes ; it is interesting work, 
and work that requires neat fingers and much 
exactness. Women now make the machinery 
parts for aeroplanes, milling, drilling, filing, 
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fluting, turning taps and simple fitting, besides 
much intricate work in the wood and metal parts 
of the machines. For the wing covers their work 
includes machinery, stitching, doping, sizing, 
varnishing, putting covers on wings, stretching 
and fixing fabric, solution work, and assisting in 
the rigging department in wire splicing. 


I have ‘before me an article written in June, 
1gt4, signed by one called William Clark, in 
which he begs employers not to be beguiled by 
the insistent clamour of women into engaging 
them in factories and workshops. He says :— 


“It is to be deplored, the growing tendency 
of women to leave their homes. Man’s place is 
in the world, working and toiling, making a 
home for the woman of his choice. Woman’s 
place is to prepare herself for motherhood; she 
must be content to wait until some good man 
chooses her. The clang of machinery, the noise 
of the factory, should never grate upon her ear. 
The home life of the Nation can only be assured 
by keeping women in the home,’’ said this pundit. 


A great change has swept over the general 
public in regard to women’s work. If the war 
has not taught suffragists either woman’s need 
or her capacity, the war has largely changed 
public opinion, The war gave women the oppor- 
tunity prejudice had denied them, they responded 
and men stand surprised before their achieve- 
ments. Many men to-day realise and publicly 
acknowledge that the work of women is stupen- 
dous, and that it is necessary to prosecute the 
war and to keep industry going. Men have 
given women unstinted praise, and, if praise 
would satisfy their aspirations, they have been 
well paid. 


The Minister of Munitions, speaking in Com- 
mittee of Supply, said :— 
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“It is not too much to say that our armies have 
been saved and victory assured largely by the 
women in munition factories. Without them it 
would be impossible for progress to be made, 
but with them I believe that victory can be 
assured, ’”’ 


The Earl » Selborne said :— 


‘‘ Every woman who helps in agriculture dur- 
ing the war is as truly serving her country as the 
man who is fighting in the trenches or on the 
sea.” | 

This fine statement may be read on every 
certificate issued by the Board of Agriculture 
and the Board of Trade to women who have com- 
pleted thirty days’ service on the land. 


It took the war to teach Mr. McKenna, the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, the value of 
women. He said :— 


‘We all realise the splendid work women are 
doing in nursing.the wounded and in the manu- 
facture of munitions, but only those who have 
been connected with the organisation: of the 
great patriotic efforts such as the War Savings’ 
Campaign, know the extent to which the suc- 
cesses of these movements is due to the volun- 
tary work of women. . . . Please tell the women 
workers of the Birmingham Settlement how 
deeply grateful I am to them and their comrades 
throughout the country for their invaluable 
services. 


Mr. Asquith has declared :— 


‘* That the war could not be won. without 
women; their work was needed, and as women 
never failed in any practical effort, he knew they 
would not fail now. 


Everywhere men. are pouring out the meed of 
praise. 


Sir Douglas Haig, in a message to the British 
working man, said :— 


‘“The workers have done splendidly in the 
past. . . . If men and women at home, and the 
troops in the trenches, pull together, the triumph 
of our cause is certain.’ 


Foster Jones, the American, in his book, 
“With Serbia into Exile,’’ goes the length of 
saying, ‘‘ the energy, organisation and ability of 
British women out here is amazing; one is tempt- 
ed to say, let them manage the war.’’ 


Mien have begun to realise that it is not only 
the work of the moment, but it is the nation that 
is best equipped after the war that will count, 
and that is why to-day every trained woman 
counts as an asset. 


The ‘‘ New York Times ’’ (Dec. 1916) says :— 


““The nation that will really win the war will 
be the one that can revive quickest from the effect 
of war, and the quickest to resume its place in the 
race of industrial competition after the war.”’ 


This being true, every woman who can take 
her place in the industrial world is an asset to 
the National account. Men have begun to realise 
the potential strength that has lain dormant ‘at 
their door, and they are straining every nerve to — 
get hold of the women, to force them out of their 
homes and make them take their place in the 
factory and workshop. 


Not only is the spinster invited to work, but 
the married woman who has previously been 
trained in industrial work is urged to return to 
it, ‘‘Créches to look after the children are 
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promised ; woman’s place is not with her children, 
but in the workshop. It is proposed to let mar- 
ried women work 6 or 8 hours instead of 10 or 
12, so that some time may be available for attend- 
ing to the family.’’ (‘‘ Glasgow Herald.’’) 


Endless quotations could be made, all to the 
same effect, that woman’s place is no longer in 
the seclusion of the home, but, as Lord Charles 
Beresford put it, ‘‘ out in the world, sharing the 
work and dangers of men.’’ 


Woman’s work to-day is of the utmost value 
to, the Nation; without their work the Nation 
could not keep going. 


Mr. Kellaway, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Munitions, in opening an exhi- 
bition in. March, 1917, illustrative of women’s 
work in war time, gave some remarkable figures. 
He said :— 


‘* Before the war, there were in the United 
Kingdom only three national workshops produc- 
ing munitions of war. To-day there were more 
than 100, Comparing the output of to-day with 
the output of the time when the Ministry was 
established in May, 1915, we have got the follow- 
ing results :— 


The output of 18-pounder guns has _ in- 
creased 28 ‘times. 

Howitzers (4.5), 52 times. 

Medium guns and howitzers, 71 times. 

Heavy howitzers above 6in., 423 times. 


‘“‘If the number of machine guns delivered to 
the army during the first year of the war be re- 
presented by 1o0o,’’ said Mr. Kellaway, ‘‘ the 
figure at the end of February would be. 2,710, 
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In regard to high explosives, if we took the con- 
sumption of high explosives in May, 1915, as 
100, the corresponding figure for February was 
7,000, 


‘To a very great extent this amazing achieve- 
ment was due to women. In July, 1914, there 
were 221,000 women engaged on munitions. In 
January, 1917, the number was 691,000.”’ 


When the great experiment of industrial dilu- 
tion was embarked upon by Mr. Lloyd George 
during his tenure as Minister of Munitions, some 
doubted as to its practicability; but it is now 
generally conceded that it has been an unqualified 
success, and that there is scarcely any limit to. 
the capacities of women in industry. Some of 
the most technical processes in engineering are 
now being carried through by women, who eigh- 
teen months ago had no knowledge of the subject. 


In engineering women are to-day, we know, 
on the authority of the Minister of Munitions, 
building a great part of one of the best high 
speed engines in the country; building guns and 
gun carriages, including the fine fitting work on 
the breech mechanism; doing much of the work 
in some shops on 34 ton Army lorries, and will 
shortly be doing the whole of it, including chassis 
erecting and testing; doing important work in 
marine engine building, including turning of 
connecting, rods, propeller shafts, liners, and 
practically all the marked off drilling; working 
on lathes of all descriptions, turning to a half of 
a thousandth part of an inch; making tools and 
gauges of all kinds to fine limits, and doing all 
sorts of bench fittings to drawings. 


So wide is the scope of women’s labour that a 
prominent engineer has expressed his firm con- 
viction that ‘‘ given two more years of war, he 
_ would undertake to build a battleship from keel 
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to aerial, in all its complex details, entirely by 
women’s labour.’”’ 


A study of the handbook brought out by the 
Ministry of Munitions is interesting reading: 
from it you see how comprehensive and far 
embracing is the term ‘‘ women’s war work.”’ 


Their successes have been remarkable in the 
production of chemicals and optical munitions, 
both of which industries were to a large extent 
in the hands of the Germans before the war. This 
work is now largely done by women, and admir- 
ably done. 


In the shell factories and explosives works, in 
‘the aircraft sheds, in the small arms shops, in 
the electricity and power stations, in glass polish- 
ing and rope making, briquette coal making, 
wire rope making, and wood work (generally), 
such as boring, chamfering, counter sinking, cut- . 
ting, dove-tailing, drilling, french polishing, 
glueing, painting, papering, recessing, rubbing, 
screwing, stencilling, and a hundred other things, 
women are showing not only their ability, but 
their power of adapting themselves to unfamiliar 
occupations. | 


There is scarcely a factory shut to women to- 
day. 


In a Yorkshire shop, women are. boring and 
rifling the barrel of the service rifle, an operation 
requiring the most perfect accuracy of work. 
They are also doing the hydraulic riveting of boil- 
ers, and operating electric overhead travelling 
cranes for moving the enormous boilers of our 
men of war. 


In a firm at Bradford, it is reputed, women are 
being employed in the erection of electric light 
and power cables. ‘Two women act as assistant 
electricians, and are engaged in the screwing, 
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bending and cutting to length of electrical con- 
duits, the wiring of lamp holders, the fixing of 
switches, and the performance of other jobs con- 
nected with wiring. 


In a Scottish boiler shop, a woman is actually 
employed as a smith’s striker. Women stokers 
are now no novelty. 


Besides all the work done in the workshop and 
factory, women’s work is being more and more 
utilised in-other directions. | Constant appeals 
are made to her to go upon the land; not only 
is she 'to milk cows and tend cattle, look after the 
hens and clean pigs, but she is to plough the 
land, sow the crops, and gather in the harvest. 
Husbandry and forestry are to be done by women, 
but where they have already been done, they have 
been done well. 


What is known as munition work has appealed 
to the public, but all work is woman’s, and in all 
work that she has undertaken she has excelled. 


Lord Sydenham, at the Mansion House meet- 
ing, at which they celebrated what is known as 
Women Workers’ Day, Feb. 27th, 1917, paid a 
warm tribute to the part women had played since 
the outbreak of the war. 


‘Women came to our aid when we had pain- 
-fully realised that unless we could supply muni- 
tions quickly at the front success would be’ im- 
possible, that the longer the delay the larger 
would be the number of gallant lives sacrificed. 
Women then came forward in thousands, and it 
was through their aid that we were able to deal 
“the enemy a blow on the Somme from which he 
had not recovered, and never would recover. The 
needs of the women workers had been and still 
were very great. . . . When victory came—and 
victory was  coming—we should owe to our 
women a debt that we could never repay.’’ 


Sy 


Lord Derby, too, sounded his tribute in the 
~chorus of praise to which we are all growing 
accustomed. He said :— 


‘‘ When the history of the times we are now 
going through comes to be written, I wonder to 
whom the greater credit will be given—to the 
men who have gone to fight, or to the women 
who are working in a way that many of us hardly 
believed possible; women are now part and 
parcel of our new Army.”’ 


It is a pity, when men did not understand wo- 
men’s capabilities, they have so long dictated to 
them and refused to listen to them. 


The war has been responsible for many chang- 
ed views about feminism ; this is the great change. 
It has shown men that in excluding women from 
professions and industries they are often exclud- 
ing the best brains for the most important work. 
Men have learned that if the country is to prosper 
and to keep its own in industry after the war, it 
must draw freely on the intellects of all grades 
of society irrespective of sex. 


Women, then, to-day are to be found in every 
walk of life. If you travel, your boxes are hand- 
led by women, your ticket is given you by a 
woman. In the restaurant car a woman serves 
you. Along the line you observe women at the 
level crossings, and many a wayside station has , 
its women stationmaster. . 


One of the managers of a large company said 
lately :—*‘ I don’t know what we should have 
done without women, They are simply wonder- 
ful. They are helping in the engineering work- 
shops and in the electric light departments, Their 
admission to the catering staff has been more 
than successful. The carriage cleaning is in their 
hands, and is at last well done. Indeed, I may 
say all work done by women is well done.’’ 
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Women’s work as doctors and nurses requires 
neither praise nor comment; it is beyond words. 
Many a man owes his life to-day directly to the 
care of his woman nurse and doctor. 


““ Thanks to the 250,000 women accepted for 
military nursing—without whom, the vast burden 


of the wounded could never have been carried,”’ 


a 


said the Director-General, 1916, 


The war has, however, indirectly helped women 
in the medical profession. Doors long closed to 
her have been opened. For instance, it is only 
since the outbreak of war that girls could attend 
lectures at the medical schools in London. Their 
only resource before was to go for lectures and 
laboratory work to the London School of Medi- 
cine, in Hunter Street, Gray’s Inn Road, and 
to take their clinics at the Royal Free Hospital 
for Women. Now necessity calls for a change. 
Men students are few, and the women are many. 
So rules are relaxed. Women are needed; they 
are a valuable asset to the Nation. Prejudice has 
given way to necessity. They aré now to be 
found in occupations which even two years ago 
would have been considered as absolutely un- 
suited to them. The woman post-girl, and the 
women conductors and drivers in smart uniforms in 
cars, is to-day a sight familiar to all. The police- 
woman, too, is a recognised member of society. 
On all hands goes up the cry, We want women ; 
and equally since the war, goes up a great flood 
of approval towards woman and her doings. 


We can do without the approval and without 
gratitude. 


Women knew their own value in the industrial 
world as they never knew it before; they knew 
that not only are they needed now, but that they 
will be required in the future. 
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Women do not wish thanks, nor praise. They do, 
however, wish for the vote, to protect themselves 
and their interests in the labour market. They 
do not want the vote given them as a reward for 
war service. That is insulting to their patriotism. 
They want the vote for the same reasons as men 
want it. -They want to have the same weapons 
as men when they fight industrial battles. They 
want the vote to bring about the reforms they 
care for, and with the vote they will make’ the 
homes better and happier for themselves and for 
men and children. 


Women want the vote because the Nation im- 
poverishes its own life by its refusal to give scope 
to women’s brains. The country cannot face the 
future with one half of its nation’s brains in 
shackles, with one of its hands tied. 


Women have long since recognised their own 
value. Men at last are doing so. Let them, 
then, give us what we want, not out of gratitude, 
but out of a sense of fairness let them give us 
that which we desire, that which will establish 
liberty for all, which will permit men and women 
to work together hand in hand. In doing so they 
will make our land purer, .freer and better for its 
citizens than it has been before. Every man, 


every woman is needed, and woe betide the coun- | 


try that turns a deaf ear to its women. 
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Womens Freedom League, 
President - - Mrs. Despard 
Headquarters: 144, High Holborn, 


London, W.C. | 


OBJECTS : 


To secure for Women the Parliamentary Vote as it is 


or may be granted to men; to use the power thus 


obtained to establish equality of rights and opportunities ,, 
between the sexes, and to promote the social and 
industrial well-being of the community. 


Read = = 


“Ghe Vote 


Edited by Mrs. Despard 
Gvery Friday. \d. 


